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behind the hotel shutters they were untouchable, while the
Chartists in the square were without shelter from their volleys.
Every shot told; some Chartists endeavoured to storm the front
door, and repeatedly broke into the passage but wi faltered
when they encountered their own dead." In quite a short
while the army broke and fled, leaving behind it dead or dying
estimated variously at between eleven and fifty-three. In its
rout'it swept away Williams's column; Jones heard of the disaster
by messenger and dismissed his men.
The Yorkshire Chartists, despite this news, endeavoured to
proceed with their revolt, but Bussey hid behind flour sacks in
his own loft to avoid leading them. There was nothing left for
the Chartists to do but to endeavour to save Frost, Williams
and Jones, who were under arrest with many of their followers.
The most skilled counsel w7ere hired, but were unable to avert
a sentence of death for the three leaders. Their followers
pleaded guilty on the understanding that their lives would be
spared. But the same sentence was pronounced, and after a
minute of horrified silence " almost with one voice the prisoners
exclaimed: 'We've been sold.' " The three leaders in prison
contemplated suicide, from which they were deterred, as they
believed, by the intervention of their God. However, against
the wishes of Lord Melbourne, their sentences were commuted
to transportation and those of the others to lesser penalties;
but this success was all. O'Connor, Bronterre O'Brien and
every other known Chartist leader soon joined the others in
prison on short sentences: in 1840 the movement was leaderless
and defeated.
A less discouragement than this had extinguished the Con-
solidated Union, but the Chartists had more staying power.
Though their leaders were in prison, the conditions there were
not yet as bad as in the twentieth century, and they were able
to put down the result of their reflections on paper and even to
send them out on occasion. A number of schemes appeared in
the Chartist Press in that year, all with the intention of stiffen-
ing the Chartist ranks by setting up a permanent organization.
Lovett's plan, smuggled out to Francis Place, was for a network
of schools to be paid for by the signatories to the Petition: it was
wholly unlikely to satisfy Chartist aspirations even if the finan-